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UNIFIED SUBJECT-MATTER FOR COMPOSITION 

CORNELIA CARHART WARD 
Hunter College High School, New York City 



Our outlines for unified composition courses, covering one 
semester with lessons once a week, were planned as aids to more 
accomplishment in this kind of work. To many pupils, the men- 
tion of a "composition" is distasteful. They assume that the 
writing of such an assignment is a task, imposed as part of 
the mechanism of school work. This is an attitude productive 
not only of dislike for English study, but of failure to reap the 
benefits of practice in writing or speaking. It is entirely possible 
for the instructor to make composition a pleasure as well as a 
profit, and to make the pupils feel that they are writing or speak- 
ing with a definite purpose, as do people in the outside world. There 
is an interest sustained not only through the recitation period, 
but through the whole semester, by the use of a unified course. 

This plan is easier than the old haphazard way. Both teacher 
and pupil find subjects without difficulty. Probably few teachers 
ask pupils to prepare "an oral talk (sic) about anything," or to 
talk, unprepared, "about something," but such assignments have 
actually been made. It is easier to plan progressive lessons, so 
that the pupils shall gradually work up to more difficult methods 
and delve more deeply into some one subject. Moreover, cor- 
relation can be carried out successfully, with advantage to both 
the English and some other department. 

Some other desirable ends may be attained. Reference books 
may be easily gathered and placed where they are accessible. 
Supplementary reading may be introduced and made use of intel- 
ligently. The knowledge of matters outside the school course, in 
which most pupils are so lamentably deficient, may be greatly 
increased, and interest aroused in the affairs of the world as well 
as in more scholastic subjects. Patriotic instruction may also be 
given in this manner, without the didactic effect so likely to prove 
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fatal to the effective teaching of ideals. The unity of interest and 
reading by the class enables all to judge and criticize the work 
of others. Pride in knowing one phase of the subject more thor- 
oughly, and presenting it more effectively, is often aroused. The 
boys and girls forget that they are just studying composition, and 
think of writing and speaking as means to an end — just as they 
should always be regarded. 

The courses here presented are suited to various grades from 
the first year in the high school through the Freshman year in 
college. Most of them, however, can be adapted to any grade by 
elimination of more difficult topics, or substitution of more or 
less difficult topics on similar subjects, or selection of some of the 
lessons most suitable. Many topics are given under most of the 
lessons for several reasons. The writer has always found it de- 
sirable to allow considerable range of choice in composition subjects, 
so that individual knowledge and interests might partly determine 
the selection. For oral reports, the treatment of various phases 
of the same subject is much more interesting, more informative, 
and less wasteful of time than preparation by the whole class on 
the same topic. Oral and written work from two sections of the 
class the same day may be provided for, utilizing all available 
time and yet not boring the pupils by repetition in class of what 
they have done for themselves. If outlines are put on the board, 
or themes read, variety affords opportunity for discussions and 
for criticism of diverse faults in expression. 

The various forms of discourse are provided for, so that each 
pupil has practice in each kind every term, though emphasis is 
placed on the form most used in everyday life, exposition. If a 
series of debates is desired, the classes, if large, may be divided 
into three sections, two sections appointing teams for the first 
debate, the other furnishing the presiding officer, judges, and time- 
keeper. In this way each member of the class does something 
for an actual debate, and those not on the teams may write briefs, 
and so be better prepared to criticize the speakers. Probably one 
letter should be written each term, and in the higher grades, an 
essay of a thousand or more words at the end, requiring some 
independent research, is of great benefit. 
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The long lists of reference books need not discourage anyone. 
Many are given so that those already in the town or school library 
or owned by the instructor or pupils may readily be set aside for 
class use, but not all are needed for any course and the lists are 
by no means exhaustive, but may be supplemented by similar 
books which may happen to be available. For oral reports, espe- 
cially, it is most satisfactory to have a few of the books on reserve 
shelves, or in the teachers' hands. The librarian will always be 
glad to co-operate if she has sufficient notice. Such courses should 
be planned several months ahead. Some teachers may prefer to 
give exact references for young pupils. Older ones should be 
taught to use card catalogues and book indexes. The use of the 
Readers' Guide to Periodical Literature should be encouraged. 
Pupils will often bring to class magazines and newspaper clippings 
for the use of others, or will tell the instructor about new material. 
Some subjects that require the original thought of the pupils are 
included in every plan. Many of the books are suggested for 
supplementary reading, as the pupils become interested. 

Experience has shown that the best method is to suggest very 
specific references for oral reports, which are seldom successful, if 
expository, without such basic material. The pupil must have 
something to say, some information to give his listeners, if he is 
to do his best. Moreover, if one pupil reads about a certain thing, 
he can save the time of the rest of the class by telling it to them. 
For preparation for paragraphs and very short essays written in 
class definite references may be best. Short essays written out- 
side the class should be on topics either expressing personal opinion 
or general conclusions which cannot be copied or paraphrased from 
some book. For the long essays and debates, pupils should gather 
material from as many sources as possible without specific 
directions. For reports early in the course, it is well to select the 
best students so that they will set a standard for the rest, though 
sometimes the difficulty of the topic or the special knowledge or 
interest of the pupil should determine. 

It has been found that the composition work, both oral and 
written, is done readily with real interest and with more pleasure 
and benefit to all as a special course, not merely as composition. 
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The compositions themselves are very much better and more 
promptly written. Very animated, helpful discussions arise. The 
pupils show greatly increased knowledge, breadth of view, and readi- 
ness in thinking and speaking. More good books are read. The 
pupils come into contact with outside life, and bring together the 
world of life and of books. They learn to use books intelligently, 
to obtain knowledge from various sources and work it up into 
good form. They develop better understanding and judgment. 

So the pupils have greater appreciation of the correlation and 
value of all kinds of knowledge. They develop greater power 
through real education, which is not only absorption of knowledge, 
but expression of it and use of one's tools. Better citizenship 
and value to the world must result. The opportunity of the Eng- 
lish teacher is greater than that of the teacher of any other subject. 
Should he not embrace it ? 

FRENCH LIFE 

Purpose of the course: to correlate English with the course in 
French, by using material from the French books read, or material 
supplementary to them, thus broadening the knowledge of the 
pupil and aiding him in the expression of knowledge gained. 

An analogous course could be worked out for classes studying 
Spanish or Italian. 

Time: third or fourth year of high school. 

1. Our study of French. — Outline for short exposition, to be 
developed later if the instructor desires: 

a) Why we study French in high schools 

b) Why French was taught before German in most American schools 

c) Why I chose French instead of German or Spanish 

d) Our course of study in French 

e) Why the method of teaching French in our school is good 
/) What changes I should like to see in our French course 
g) How to study French verbs 

2. Problems of our French course. — Debate by teams and briefs 
by others on questions selected by the pupils from the following. 
This might be used any time during the term. 

a) Should French be spoken always in class ? 

b) Should we have a French Club ? 
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c) Should we have a special conversation class ? 

d) Should the pupils present French plays ? 

e) Should we have a course in French history ? 

f) Should we translate so many books from French into English ? 

g) Should we be assigned supplementary reading in French ? 

h) Should we read translations from French classics in the English course ? 

i) Should we frequently write translations from the French to be criti- 
cized as English exercises ? 

j) Should there be a French theater in our city ? 

k) Should one modern language be required of every high-school pupil ? 

/) Should pupils ever be required to change from French to German 
or German to French, at time of choosing, because of numbers in classes? 
m) Should more than one modern language be required for college 
entrance ? 

n) Should French be begun in the elementary school ? 

o) Does the study of French give as good mental drill as Latin ? 

3. The relation between French and other languages. — Outline, 
followed by short exposition developed from it, on one of the 
following: 

a) Why a Latin student finds French easy 

b) Why a Frenchman finds English difficult 

c) Why an American finds French difficult 

d) Comparison of French and English idiom 

e) Comparison of French and English pronunciation 
/) Comparison of French and English verb systems 

g) Comparison of characteristics of French and English verse forms 

4. Practice of good translation. — 

a) Translate into English a short French story suggested by the French 
or English instructor 

b) Translate into English a short article from a French magazine 

c) Translate into English an editorial or news article from a French 
newspaper 

d) Translate into English prose a modern French poem suggested by 
one of the instructors 

e) Translate into English verse, without sacrificing meaning or rhythm 
more than necessary, a short French poem 

5. Our interest in France (two or three lessons). — Talks by 
some members of the class, outlines, perhaps followed by short 
essays, by others, on topics chosen from: 

a) French exploration of America 

b) Early French settlements 
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c) The French missionaries to the Indians 

d) French place-names in America 

e) French aid in the Revolution 

/) The influence of the American Revolution on France 
g) The Hugenots in America 
h) The Louisiana Purchase 
*) French law and customs in Louisiana 
j) How French has influenced our language 
Norman French 
Modern French 
k) Our French population 
T) Our French-speaking neighbors 
m) Our trade with France 
n) Our dependence on French fashions 
0) French influence on our food 
P) France as a teacher of our art students 
q) Interchange of teachers 
r) French prizes in our schools 
s) French plays in our theaters 
/) French actors in America 
m) Gift of the Statue of Liberty 
v) How America helped France in her need (1 914-18) 

6. Important epochs in French history. — -These topics might be 
used for talks in class and for summaries from history texts or 
for outlines on causes and effects, institutional phases of the move- 
ments, etc. 

a) Caesar in Gaul 

b) The reign of Clovis 

c) The deeds of Charles Martel 

d) The Hundred Years War 

e) The struggle between Huguenots and Catholics 
The age of Louis XIV 

The feudal system 

The court 

Condition of the peasants 
g) The French Revolution 

Chief causes 

The reign of terror 

Constructive results 
ti) The Napoleonic era 

Rise of Napoleon 

Period of conquest 

Fall of Napoleon 
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t) The republic 

j) Restoration of the monarchy 
k) The Franco-Prussian war 
t) The new republic 
m) The part of France in the world- war 

7. Some great French names. — These topics might be used for 
two exercises: oral reports or written narratives of the life of the 
person, told with emphasis on the unusual experiences, and a con- 
cise summary of the work which made the person famous, or the 
telling, in class, of incidents connected with great events. 

a) Charlemagne k) Charlotte Corday 

b) Joan of Arc /) Mirabeau 

c) Richelieu m) Tallyrand 

d) Mazarin n) Thiers 

e) Lafayette 0) La Place 
/) Madame Recamier p) De Lesseps 

g) Madame de Stael q) Sarah Bernhardt 

h) Marie Antoinette r) Pasteur 

i) Robespierre s) Mme Curie 

j) Marat t) General Joffre 

8. Notable places. — Oral reports and written descriptions by 
same. 

a) Versailles 

Historical account 

Description, from books and pictures of some part 

b) Rheims 

Historical account of cathedral 
Description of cathedral 

c) The interest of Avignon 

d) Amiens 

e) Rouen 
/) Lyons 

g) Marseilles 
h) Paris 

The Louvre, or Luxembourg 

Notre Dame, or Madeleine 

Champs Elysees 

Opera House 

9. French government. — Outlines might be written and placed 
on the blackboard for discussion of form. 

a) The constitution 

b) The president 

Election 

Powers and duties, compared to those of our president 
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c) The cabinet 

d) The two houses, compared to ours 

e) The beaurocracy as exemplified in French government 
/) The military system 

Service 

Organization 
g) The police system of the cities 
h) The prefect 
t) M. le Make 
j) The judicial system 
k) The commune 

10. The educational system. — Talks might be given by some. 
Concise expositions, based on outlines, might be written by others 
for practice in clearness. 

a) The university 

System 

Methods of instruction 

b) Secondary schools 

System 

Course of study 

Methods, compared with ours 

c) Primary schools 

d) The place of private schools in the system 

e) Convent schools 

/) Training or normal schools 

g) Importance of education for the professions 

1 1 . The French family. — Talks might be given by some members 
of the class, especially if any have traveled in France or belong 
to French families. Essays designed to interest people in French 
life might be written. 

a) Family unity and loyalty 

b) The position of the wife 

As authority in family affairs 
As industrial equal, etc. 

c) The subordination of the child as compared to the American child 

d) The dependence of the grown son or daughter as compared to Ameri- 
cans 

e) The marriage arrangements 

f) Typical home life 

12. Manners and customs. — Letters should be written, as though 
by an American girl or boy living or traveling in France, to a friend 
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or relative at home. Emphasis might be placed on one of the 
following: 

a) The pension in which we are living 

b) Our concierge 

c) A day at a French school 

d) A shopping trip 

e) How our meals are served 

/) How we traveled to 

g) A visit to a French family 
ft) Some instances of frugality 

13. Country life in France. — These topics might be used for 
either oral reports, or accounts written with the intention of giving 
information and arousing interest. They should be in an informal, 
vivid style. 

a) Description of a French village 

b) The church as a center of village life 

c) A typical inn 

d) A peasant's work on his own land 

e) Description of a peasant's cottage 
/) Account of some great estate 

g) Description of some notable chateau or country house (from pictures) 
h) The retinue of a great estate 
i) French roads 

14. French industries. — These topics might be used for essays 
based on some research, as the longer essays of the fourth year. 

a) The world's dressmaker 

b) The perfume industry 

c) The wine industry 

d) The textile industry 

e) Coal- and iron-mining in France 
/) Government control of industry 
g) A typical French factory 

h) Effect of the Great War on woman in industry 
i) The economic position of the peasant 
j) The life of a sewing girl 
k) Household service in France 
I) How the tourist is a valuable asset 
m) The business of hotel-keeping in France 
n) The automobile industry 
0) Railway management 
p) Is France self-supporting as to food supply ? 
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15. French literature. — Oral reports on some of these topics 
would greatly broaden the knowledge of the class and give practice 
in clear, concise summarizing. They might also be used to ad- 
vantage for written work to give practice in proportion. 

a) The period of great drama 

Accounts of work of: Corneille, Racine, Moliere. 
Synopsis of: Le Cid, Ester, Phidre, Athalie, Le Misanthrope, 
Les Femtnes savantes, L'Avare, Zaire, Le Barbier de Seville 

b) Eighteenth-century writers' influence on the Revolution 

Voltaire 

Rousseau 

Montesquieu 

c) Brief account of Hugo's place in French literature 

d) "Book review" of one of Hugo's novels 

e) Brief account of Dumas' place in French literature 

f) "Book review" of one of Dumas' novels 

g) The dramatic work of Dumas fils 

h) Synopsis and criticism of some modern French novel suggested by 
the instructor 

i) Synopsis and criticism of some modern French play suggested by the 
instructor 

16. The part of France in the Great War. — Oral reports for some, 
short themes for others. 

a) The invasion of France, August, 1914 

b) How France turned back the invader at the Marne 

c) How France responded to the call for soldiers 

d) The spirit of the women of France 

e) How people carried on their industries near the lines 
/) How the children of the invaded district were taught 
g) The hardships of the people driven back 

h) The destruction of Rheims 
i) How Verdun was held 
j) How France economized 
k) How France rebuilt men 

The magazines, especially The Outlook and The Atlantic Monthly, 
1914, 1918, contain many articles on these subjects. 

17. Effect of this course. — Essay. 

a) Why I think this course is a desirable one 

b) Why I think this course is not a desirable one 
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